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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE TRUMPETER SWAN 
{OLOR BUCCINATOR). 

BY HENRY K. COALE. 

Plates VII-X. 

At the meeting of the American Ornithologists^ Union held in 
New York City, in the fall of 1913, a number of members were 
discussing the rarity of the Trumpeter Swan; the general opinion 
being that this magnificent bird was nearing extinction; and would 
soon disappear forever. 

During the ensuing winter, upon looking up the literature on the 
subject, I was surprised to find how little was known about this 
bird; many writers simply repeating Dr. Richardson’s remarks in 
his original description. I determined to gather together the 
published records of the bird and ascertain as nearly as possible 
how many specimens are extant. 

In the present paper I have brought together many facts from 
various sources, including information gleaned through correspond- 
ence with curators of museums, and private collectors. Of the 
eighty-five replies received in response to my inquiries, sixty-three 
from museums having 1,000 or more birds, reported “No specimens 
of the Trumpeter Swan in our collection.” Of the remaining 
twenty-two replies, eight were from museums and five from col- 
lectors, who have specimens; while nine contained interesting in- 
formation about the species. 

It was not until 1831 that the discovery was made by Dr. John 
Richardson of the existence of a new species of swan in North 
America (Fauna Boreali Americana, by William Swainson and John 
Richardson, London, 1831). Up to that time the thousands of 
swan skins that were shipped, through the Hudson Bay Company, 
were thought to be all of one kind — Olor columhianus. In Dr. 
Richardson’s original description of Cygmis buccinator we find: 
“Special characters; white; head glossed above with chestnut; 
bill entirely black; without a tubercle; tail feathers 24: feet black. 
This is the most common swan in the interior of the fur countries. 
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Male Trumpeter Swan {Olor hucdnator)\ 
Collection of the Chicago Academy of Sciences. 
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It breeds as far south as latitude 61°; but principally within the 
Arctic Circle . . . . ” The type of the species is a mounted bird in 
the Hudson Bay Museum. It measures length 70 inches; tail 9.6 
inches, wing 26 in., bill above 4.11 in., nostril to tip 2.7 in., tip of 
bill to eye 6 in., mid. toe 6.9 in. 

Lawson observes (History of North Carolina, 1831.) “There 
are two sorts of swans in Carolina, the larger of which is called from 
its note the Trumpeter,’" and Hearne adds, “I have heard them in 
serene evenings, after sunset, make a noise not very unlike a French 
horn, but entirely divested of every note that constitutes melody, 
and have often been sorry that it did not forbode its death.” 

At the annual meeting of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
May 17, 1843, Dr. Wyman “Exhibited the sternum of a male 
Trumpeter Swan. The keel of the breast bone contains a remark- 
able cavity extending its whole length designed to receive the 

trachea It only exists in the male.” 

Preble (North American Fauna No. 27) says: “McFarlane 
states that between 1853 and 1877 the Hudson Bay Company sold 
a total of 17,671 swan skins. The number sold annually ranged 
from 1312 in 1854 to 122 in 1881 ”, and Nuttall is quoted as saying 
that the Trumpeter Swan furnished the bulk of them.” 

Dr. Suckley remarks (Pacific R. R. Rep., Vol. XII, 1853-5): 
“ I obtained a fine Trumpeter Swan on Pike’s Lake, Minnesota, in 
June 1853. They were quite common on the lakes in that vicinity 
in the Summer, breeding and raising their young.” 

Baird (Pacific R. R. Rep., Vol. IX, 1858) says that it ranges over 
“ Western America from the Mississippi Valley to the Pacific ” ; and 
remarks “this large and powerful swan doubtless has special ana- 
tomical peculiarities of trachea to distinguish it from C. americanus, 
as the note is much more sonorous.” 

McFarlane (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., XIV, 1861, 66) says: “Sev- 
eral nests were met with on the barren grounds on Islands in 
Franklin Bay; one containing six eggs was situated on the beach 
on a sloping knoll. It generally lays 4 to 6 eggs.” ^ 

At a meeting of Linnean Society of London, March 20, 1832 
(Proc. Linnaean Society, p. 2) William Yarrell called attention to 
the peculiar anatomy of this swan — “I am indebted to Dr. 
Richardson for an example of the sternum and trachea of a new 
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species of wild swan, Cygnus buccinator .... The trachea is 
made up of narrow bony rings and small intervening membranous 
spaces as far as the first convolution within the breast bone, but the 
returning portion of the tube, forming a second convolution is com- 
posed of broader and stronger bony rings with broader intervals.’’ 

The course of the trachea may easily be traced by consulting 
Plate IX. 

After traversing the neck it enters the lower part of the cavity 
on the anterior face of the sternum at '"A,” thence follows back- 
wards through the horizontal covered protuberance in the upper 
surface of the sternum, a distance of eight inches to near the poste- 
rior line '"B.,” taking the curve of the cavity it comes forward six 
inches and rises into the vertical bony protuberance, C.,” follow- 
ing its curve, thence downward, and emerges through the upper part 
of the opening in the sternum, dips below the bridge of the ‘‘wish 
bone” and curving backward between the shoulder blades, “D” 
(obscured in the picture) enters the breast, where at its junction 
with the bronchise “ E. ” it is flattened vertically to an eighth of an 
inch in width. The total length of the structure shown is 13.5 in., 
length of trachea 59 in., length of keel of sternum 11 in., opening 
I in. wide, 2^ in. high. 

In Olor columbianus the cavity is in the anterior portion of the 
sternum only, the trachea making but one convolution, which is in 
the vertical (not horizontal, as some authors state) protuberance 
“A. ” 

Plate X shows the anterior aspect of the sternum with the 
trachea entering the cavity below, and emerging above. I am 
indebted to Dr. C. W. Richmond for the loan of this sternum 
from the U. S. National Museum Collection. 

Stejneger, (Vol. V, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. 1882) outlines a 
monograph of the Cygninae, and on p, 216 gives a table of measure- 
ments of ten specimens, with remarks; “The position of the nos- 
trils being set more backwards in the Trumpeter than in the 
Whistling Swan, is thus the only mark which is possible to express 
in a short diagnosus, and which I have found constant and easily 
perceptible.” 

Baird, Brewer and Ridgway (Vol. 1, Water Birds of N. America, 
1884), give an interesting description of the habits of the Trumpeter; 
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Trumpeter Swan {Olor buccinator). 

1. Head of mounted specimen in Chicago Academy (see Plate VII). 

2 and 3. Adult male, North Dakota. Collection of H. K. Coale, No. 
17779, showing outline of bill. 
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among other notes, “ Mr. W. E. Rice found a nest at Oakland Valley, 
Iowa, in the Spring of 1871 and took three of the young which were 
successfully raised. The eggs are of a uniform chalky white color, 
and are rough granulated on the surface. They measure 4.35 to 
4.65 in length, and 2.65 to 2.90 in width.” 

A number of notes have appeared in the ‘ Nuttall Bulletin ’ and 
^ The Auk ^ 

J. J. Dalgleish (Bull. Nuttall Orn. Club, 1880, Vol. V) mentions 
the occurrence of Cygnus buccinator in Great Britain : “ Five seen, 
four shot, Adelburg, Suffolk, Oct. 27, 1866, one of these specimens 
has been examined by J. H. Gurney.” 

H. Nehrling (Bull. N. 0. C., Vol. VII, 1882) says, “Every winter 
there are large numbers on Galveston Bay and the Gulf of Mexico, 
near the coast.” 

W. W. Cooke (Auk, Vol. I, 1884) gives the “Chippewa Indian 
name ^Wabisi' (White bird).” 

A. W. Anthony (Auk, Vol. Ill, 1886) says that it is “Found in 
large numbers on the Columbia River.” 

B. W. Evermann (Auk, Vol. Ill, 1886) says for Ventura, Cal., 
“Winter Visitant with the preceding species (0. americanus) but 
more common.” 

Albert Lano (Auk, Vol. XIII, 1896) speaking of western Minne- 
sota says: “Some of the oldest sportsmen tell me that they have 
observed this swan quite regularly on Lac qui parle during the 
Spring and Fall migrations. A beautiful adult male now in my 
collection, shot near here (Madison, Minn.) April 9, 1893, weighed 
15 lbs. but it was not fat. It measured: length 51 in., extent 77 
in., wing 28 in., tail 7 in.” 

E. A. Mcllhenny (Auk, Vol. XIV, 1897) says for Louisiana, 
“ known as “ Cygne,” a winter resident on the coast; more common 
than the preceding (0. columhianus) J' 

J. H. Fleming, for Toronto, Ontario (Auk, Vol. XXIII, 1906), 
“There are no recent records, but Prof. Hincks described in 1864 
a new swan, Cygnus passmorV’ taken here, which was really a 
young Trumpeter and between 1863 and 1866 he was able to get 
six local birds to examine. There are two specimens in the collec- 
tion of Trinity University that were no doubt taken here.” (Proc. 
Linn. Soc. 1864.) 
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Beyer, Allison and Kopman in their Birds of Louisiana (Auk, 
Vol. XXIV, 1907), '^In the past this species has proved commoner 
than the preceding {C. americanus) especially about the mouth of 
the Mississippi.” 

J. Claire Wood (Auk, Vol. XXV, 1908) reports for Michigan, 
'^One specimen in the City market in Nov. 1893, was taken near 
Wind Mill Point, Lake St. Clair, according to the statement of 
Thomas Swan.” 

In E. H. Eaton^s ^Birds of New York' (1909), he illustrates the 
bills of both swans, side and top view, showing the difference in 
shape, and position of the nostrils. He remarks, ‘^1 have been 
unable to find any New York specimen of this swan.” 

McCoun's ^Catalogue of Canadian Birds' (1909) records: “A 
pair found breeding at Buffalo Lake, Alberta, Apr. 7, 1891, nest 
contained 5 eggs.” 

Audubon in his ^ Birds of America,' devotes seven pages to the 
Trumpeter Swan, giving a very complete and interesting history 
of its movements and habits, from personal observation of the birds 
on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and at New Orleans. He also 
illustrates the adult, and the young about two thirds grown, drawn 
from nature, showing it in slaty bluish plumage, head light brown, 
and legs yellowish brown. 

E. W. Nelson (Report of Nat. Hist. Survey made in Alaska 1887) 
says: “a specimen of this little known swan is noted by Dali as 
having been secured with its nest and eggs at Fort Yukon by Mr. 
Lockhart, thus rendering it an Alaskan species.” 

Elliott Cones (Birds of the North West) says: Chiefly from the 

Mississippi Valley and northward to the Pacific, Hudson's Bay, 
Canada, etc.” 

R. M. Anderson in ^ Birds of Iowa ' (Proc. Davenport Academy 
of Sciences, 1907) says: ^‘The only definite breeding record which 
I have been able to trace is from the veteran collector, J. W. Pres- 
ton, in a letter dated March 22, 1904 a pair of Trumpeter 
swans reared a brood of young in a slough near Little Twin Lakes, 
Hancock Co., in the season of 1883. This was positively Olor 
buccinator.' 

W. C. Knight in his ^ Birds of Wyoming' gives two or three 
records, the last being a bird taken by Mr. Van Dyke, at Lake De 
Smet in the Spring of 1897. 


